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XUM 


UST TWO YEARS have gone by since our International Union held its 

convention in the city of Seattle, Washington. While it has been dull 

in some branches of the teaming business, still we can look back on the 

time elapsed with pride and realize that a great deal of good for the mem- 

bership has been accomplished. Let us strive to continue to increase 
our numbers each year and better conditions generally. 

In every report received from Seattle, it is evident that a great deal 
of progress has been made in the last two years. No doubt, our conven- 
tion helped to give inspiration to the officers there and new life to the 
unions. This helps the city, too, for better paid and contented workers 
means better homes and citizens. 

We feel that all the delegates in attendance at the Seattle conven- 
tion—and those they represented—will be pleased to know how much the 
convention helped. The wives of delegates who had an opportunity to 
visit this Pacific Coast city, will also be glad when they read of the suc- 
cessful work of the Teamsters’ locals there, as they have much to re- 
member of the wonderful entertainment given to them by the splendid 
women’s committee co-operating with their good trade union husbands. 


TvT 


HE MORE laborious and uncomfortable the work, the longer seem 

to be the hours of a working day and the smaller the pay. Our line 
is one that seems to constitute that kind of a job;. but through our or- 
ganization we have been able to reduce the hours considerably as well as 
raise the pay. It is not perfected to what we should like to see our mem- 
bers enjoy; there is, however, gradual improvement all the time. With 
the right sort of affiliation in the trade union movement conditions will 
continue to improve and life will be made more worth while. 


vr T 


N A CERTAIN CITY this year, the newspapers carried an account that 
the tax rate would be increased more than five dollars on each thou- 
sand assessed. There are localities where even household furnishings 
are taxed, so that it is plain to be seen just what extra taxes would mean 
to the working classes. 

Landlords will, of course, raise rents to meet these added taxes on 
their property; thereby passing on the tax burden to the tenant; who, in 
turn, will need an increase in wages to meet it. Unless he is well organ- 
ized in his particular trade, there is very little chance of his getting more 
pay to meet the demand. 

On the matter of taxes the voters seem to have little to say—mainly 
because they pay little, if any, attention to what goes on in their legisla- 
tures. How many know just how the men vote on these questions that 
they elect to office? A bill is presented by some legislator in the inter- 
est of a few; it passes both houses, and the first the voter and worker 
is aware that it has been made a law is when he is called upon to pay 
the tax levied by the nation, state or city. 

We do not object to supporting our country and paying just taxes 
to keep it going, for that is an absolute necessity; but what we do want 
is our just share for work performed so that we may be able to meet 
these taxes when presented. 
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Business Discards Old Theory 


W asuincron. — Federal legisla- 
tion to control the production of pri- 
vately owned oil is another change 
on the industrial field that is being 
silently installed. 

A few years ago a national politi- 
cal campaign was waged for “less 
government in business.” A return 
to the era of private initiative and 
individual effort was urged. This 
policy seems to have been forgotten. 

Increased oil output endangers 
prices and has wiped out millions of 
profits. To check wild-catting, oil 
operators in Oklahoma, led by the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, the country’s largest oil-produc- 
ing unit, appointed an oil czar to 
check production in that territory. 
He was given large powers and is as- 
sisted by what business men frankly 
term a “shut-down committee.” The 
plan has been only partly successful, 
but the principle has been estab- 
lished without objection by the press, 
the public or politicians. 

It is now proposed to have a feder- 
al law restrict the output of oil. That 
the national administration favors 
the plan was indicated by Secretary 
of the Interior Work in an address 
before the American Bar Association 
convention at Buffalo. 

As oil wells are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the various states, this com- 
modity can not be controlled under 
the interstate commerce clause of 
the Constitution until it is placed in 
tank cars and actually enters into 
interstate commerce. To overcome 
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this legal obstacle it is proposed that 
new legislation be based on national 
defense and the need to conserve oil 
for the navy, for the airplane fleet, 
the motorized army and for indus- 
trial establishments in times of war. 

If the production of oil can be reg- 
ulated in the various states by the 
federal government under the. plea 
of national defense, why, it is asked, 
can not this principle be applied to 
coal, iron ore, lumber, copper, and 
other essentials for a successful war? 

The changed attitude of oil owners 
and the administration is an inter- 
esting study by those who note new 
viewpoints of capitalists who only 
recently called for “less government 
in business.”—News Letter. 





Money-Controlled Press Is Fact 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A _ money-con- 
trolled press is a menace to popular 
government, declared Lord Hewart, 
Lord Chief Justice of England, in an 
address before the American Bar As- 
sociation. 

The British jurist said that a con- 
test has been waged for the past 
thirty years between the editorial 
and the business offices of many 
newspapers, and “it appeared in 
many cases that the contest has been 
decided in favor of the business de- 
partment.” He inquired why, if this 
were true, “the law should exhibit 
any special tenderness toward the 
press.” 

The speaker intimated that it is 
treason for newspapers to mislead 
the people or suppress news when the 
people depend upon accurate infor- 
mation to form judgments. 

“TI should like very briefly to refer 
to a change which seems to have 
taken place in the character and the 
aims of the newspaper press,” said 
Lord Hewart. “It goes without saying 
that if self-government is to be a real 
living thing, the citizens who share 
the responsibility of governing, that 
is to say, all the citizens, ought at 


least to have access to information 
upon public affairs, which is both ac- 
curate and adequate. 

“One of the instruments for that 
purpose is, or at any rate ought to be, 
the newspaper press. You can not 
expect the right verdict from a jury 
if the evidence is not fairly and 
squarely laid before it. 

“To put the matter the other way 
round, is it not really a kind of trea- 
son against the political sovereign 
deliberately to mislead the public 
either by active misrepresentation or 
by calculated suppression?” 

Lord Hewart expressed these views 
on the money-controlled press while 
discussing Communism and the ef- 
forts of revolutionists to overthrow 
government. He laid it down as a 
philosophical principle that the ad- 
ministration of justice is of greater 
importance to a people than anything 
else. 

“Where there are just laws, admin- 
istered without fear or favor, by in- 
corruptible and impartial judges, 
there is not much cause to fear popu- 
lar outbreak,” Lord Hewart said.— 
News Letter. 





To Hold, One Must First Receive 


Orrin C. Lester, vice-president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
City, is alarmed at the number of 
“economic illiterates” in this country. 

“We are a great people, to boast in 
aggregates,” he said, “yet of the 
$89,060,000,000 annual income of the 
American public we find that only 
$1,000 per family is the saving. The 
biggest economic problem is to have 
the average American family get 
enough together to provide for com- 
mon needs when age and other causes 
halt steady income production.” 

The banker assumes every produc- 
er has an income that will permit 
him to “get together” an amount nec- 
essary to protect him in old age. 

The Lester plan should interest 
200,000 railroad laborers, whom, the 
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United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics tells us, received an average 
wage of $17 a week in 1926. Lumber 
workers would also be interested. 
They received a national average of 
$17.17 a week, and in some districts 
their rate was as low as $10.48. 

In bituminous mining the national 
average for inside laborers was $22.78 
and $23.58 for outside laborers. 

The bureau cites other industries 
wherein workers are not paid a living 
wage, while “prosperity” shriekers 
talk of “high” wages and bankers ad- 
vise workers to save for the prover- 
bial rainy day.—News Letter. 





Improved Machinery Presents 
New Issue 


Montauk Beach, N. Y.—The ever 
increasing improvement in machin- 
ery, together with the invention of 
new processes, will compel the coun- 
try to consider the problem of work- 
ers who are made jobless by these 
new methods, said Secretary of La- 
bor Davis in a Labor Day speech 
here. 

Usually, he said, the creation of 
new industries kept pace with the 
improvements in machinery, but re- 
cently the number of new inventions 
has been so great that considerable 
unemployment has resulted. 

“The greatest evils which we are 
likely to suffer in the future, so far 
as labor is concerned, are connected 
with the subject of unemployment,” 
said the cabinet member. “We 
Americans are justly proud of our 
marvelous mechanical and industrial 
progress. Every day sees the perfec- 
tion of some new mechanical miracle 
that enables one man to do better 
and more quickly what many men 
used to do. 

“In the last six years, in particular, 
our march ahead in the lavish use of 
power has been tremendous. No 
sooner is that power available, than 
we put it to use. But the question 


remains: What is this machinery do- 
ing to us? 

“While we should continue to think 
of our wonderful machines we must 
also think of our wonderful Ameri- 
can workers. If we do not, we may 
have discontent on our hands. This 
amazing industrial organization we 
have built up in our country must not 
be allowed to get in its own way.” 

Mr. Davis said he was certain 
American ingenuity would see that 
the machines that create wealth did 
not also create poverty. 





The Crow Line’’ 


A civil engineer of wide reputation, 
now connected with one of Toledo’s 
largest building enterprises, declared 
recently that when men are called 
upon to tear down an old building, 
they need no urging. And along the 
sidewalk is found a long stretch of 
idlers, who gaze at the work, day 
after day, and who seem to delight 
in the tumbling mass that is thrown 
to the ground. But when the build- 
ing is razed to the ground, and a new 
structure begins to slowly loom up, 
the “crow line” disappears—it is no 
longer interested. And the men have 
to be speeded up and urged. 

This thought can be applied most 
admirably to the labor movement. 

Tearing down is easy. It calls for 
no especial ability, except to rip and 
smash. This is inherent in all of us, 
though some control it. This is shown 
in the willing ear men give to slander 
and gossip, although they make a 
bold front that they are not inter- 
ested. 

Construction is neither interesting 
nor attractive to the majority of 
people, because it is not spectacular. 
It calls for thinking, and thinking is 
the hardest and most thankless task 
in the world. Construction also 
means criticism. When men build, 
they leave their mark. It stands out. 
Its defects can be shown, and defects 
are the first things noticed by the 
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average man. This applies to labor 
legislation, wage scales, organization 
or a “skyscraper.” Men shrink at 
criticism, and if they are unacquain- 
ted with the labor at hand—they 
can’t defend their workmanship, so 
they either “quit the job” or “get 
cold feet,” and join “the crow line” 
or the tearers down. 

Another sure sign of the unedu- 
cated man is his uncertainty. He is 
always looking for orders and in- 
structions. He always wants to be 
told. He wants to be in a position 
where he can blame others—where 
he can say, “It was not my fault.” 

The only thing that will change 
this is self-development through edu- 
cation—an education that grinds in- 
to men the thought that no one ever 
accomplished anything of a construc- 
tive nature unless he fought every 
inch of the way. . 

This is the great urge back of man. 
It is not for gain, and it is not for 
praise or honor that men throw their 
lives into a movement. They want 
to triumph over themselves—to say 
to themselves, “I accomplished what 
you said was impossible.” These are 
the fellows who snap their jaws and 
look for a fresh grip when they bump 
up against opposition. These are the 
chaps who are criticized, roasted and 
slammed, but who are always in the 
forefront of things. They are think- 
ing and developing themselves while 
others are sleeping or wondering 
“how it is done.”—Molders’ Journal. 





Accidents in Industry Increase 


Washington.—Industrial accidents 
are increasing because employers 
consider their responsibility has been 
met when they carry compensation 
insurance. 

This is one of the findings of the 
Committee on Safety and Production 
of the American Engineering Coun- 
cil, following a study of the relation- 
ship between industrial safety and 
production. Data was secured in 1925 


from more than 14,000 companies, 
employing 2,500,000 workers or ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the coun- 
try’s industrial employes. 

The engineers state that “many in- 
dustrial executives have not given 
to accident prevention that degree of 
attention and direction that its eco- 
nomic and humanitarian significance 
warrants.” 

The rate of accident severity per 
man hour was 2.5 per cent higher in 
1925 than in 1922 and minor acci- 
dents account for a larger amount 
of productive time and value lost 
than is generally recognized.—News 
Letter. 





Government Penalizes Overtime 


The Director of the Office of Public 
Buildings and Public Works, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel U. S. Grant, recently no- 
tified the contractors building the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge that in- 
fractions of the eight-hour law would 
be amenable to a penalty of $5.00 for 
every person employed longer than 
eight hours. Such penalties are to 
be deducted from money due the com- 
pany. 

There are many trade unionists 
who well remember the long struggle 
to get a federal law that would as- 
sure the eight-hour day for persons 
employed on government work. The 
first substantial victory in the effort 
was the law of 1868, which proved 
inadequate to establish a real eight- 
hour day. 

The eight-hour law of 1892 was 
the second attempt to make eight 
hours a federal standard. This, too, 
proved ineffective. Incident after in- 
cident of failures to enforce the eight- 
hour standard on government work 
was called to the attention of execu- 
tives, but the spirit of the law was 
evaded by contracting work out. 

In 1912 a new law was passed by 
Congress based on the principle of 
writing the eight-hour standard into 
contracts. That this law has been 
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effective is in part due to progress 
in social acceptance of the eight-hour 
principle. This concrete evidence of 
progress is most gratifying.—Feder- 
ationist. 





Worker and Drone 


There are always two classes of 
people with whom one comes in con- 
tact in the evolutions of a day—the 
real union man and the man who is 
only a member of a union—a differ- 
ence and a distinction, to be sure. 
Why? Because one is a worker, while 
the other is a drone. The real union 
man is the better of the two, because 
he attends meetings, pays his dues, is 
active, fearless, independent and in- 
offensive. He is a tireless worker— 
one who is neither afraid nor ashamed 
to do it—one who would shorten the 
hours of labor and improve the con- 
dition of the masses. He is open in 
his actions and not a schemer, and 
last, but not least, is anything but an 
alarmist or one who would bow the 
pregnant hinge of the knee that fa- 
vor might follow fawning. He is 
conservative, but his views along cer- 
tain lines are as fixed as adamant. 
He is a man who would go his length 
for his friends under all circum- 
stances. 

The man who only holds member- 
ship in a union is a very different 
character. He attends meetings 
only infrequently, is generally so en- 
grossed in other work that he has no 
time to appropriate for committee 
work of his own or other crafts. He 
is a kind of wall flower, usually has 
an axe to grind ox adverse comment 
to make of some other man whom he 
regards as not being his equal—an 
opinion on which he probably has an 
exclusive monopoly. He has harrow- 
ing dreams about the designs of the 
clique that is conducting the affairs of 
his union, but is invariably ready to 
acquiesce in the wishes of his employ- 
er, regardless of the merits of the 
proposition. He isa kind of humbug, 


who gets all he can out of his posi- 
tion in life, regardless of the rights 
of others. He is anything but stable 
in his views, and can change them on 
short notice. He is a man who would 
not measure up to the standard in an 
emergency.—Minnesota Union Advo- 
cate. 





Want Free Hand to Injure 
Workers 


The Ohio constitution provides that 
where an employer fails to obey safe- 
ty laws of that state, and a worker is 
injured through such failure, he (the 
employer) shall pay an additional 50 
per cent of the maximum compensa- 
tion allowed by law. 

Ohio employers are contesting this 
constitutional provision. The Ohio 
State Supreme Court refused to lis- 
ten to their plea and they will carry 
the case to the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

When one considers the purpose 
of the 50 per cent penalty, no com- 
ment on the employers’ action is nec- 
essary. 





Would Trick European Peasants 


St. Paul, Minn.—Financial inter- 
ests are discussing the formation of 
a $25,000,000. corporation to take off 
bankers’ hands land that was turned 
over to them by deflated and bank- 
rupt farmers of the Northwest. 

It is hinted, says the Minnesota 
Union Advocate, that the scheme of 
the promoters is to get immigrants 
with low standards of living to come 
to the Northwest and buy these lands 
at high prices and work the rest of 
their lives for land speculators. To 
permit the entrance of these peasants 
it is proposed to urge changes in the 
immigration law. 

Millions of acres of land were 
bought at high prices during the war 
and were mortgaged at the then mar- 
ket price. When the farmers were 
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deflated, and mortgages came due, 
the farmers figured it would be 
cheaper to relinquish their equity in 
the land than to pay off the mort- 
gage. In a majority of cases it was 
impossible for them to redeem the 
land, as the low prices they were 
getting for farm products and the 
high prices they paid for manufac- 
tured articles left them no surplus. 

The farmers have been drifting to 
the cities, where they are competing 
with industrial workers while the 
bankers are in possession of an enor- 
mous amount of unoccupied land that 
is steadily declining in price and is 
wiping out the value of the security 
held for money lent. 

With no interest coming in, and a 
constantly lowering of farm land 
values, says the Minnesota Union Ad- 
vocate, the bankers are figuring how 
they can unload on European peas- 
ants. 





Powerful Lobby Is Being Formed 


Washington.—The largest tax lob- 
by in the nation’s history is being 
mobilized here to have Congress re- 
peal the Federal estate or inheritance 
tax this winter. 

The lobby is directed by the Ameri- 
can Taxpayers’ League, with former 
Congressman Frank W. Mondell as 
general counsel. 

If the tax is repealed and the mat- 
ter left to individual states, it will be 
an easy matter to have state legisla- 
tures repeal such legislation on the 
ground that states like Florida are at- 
tracting millionaires because they 
have a_ constitutional provision 
against an inheritance tax. 

The question was before the last 
Congress. Leading opponents are 
Congressman Green of Iowa, majori- 
ity leader of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and Jack Garner 
of Texas, minority leader of the same 
committee. 

Both men charge that the move- 
ment for repeal, if successful, will 


next turn upon the states and have 
them remove all inheritance taxes. 
They prevented repeal by the last 
Congress and they say they will 
block it again. 

An inheritance tax can not be 
passed on as other taxes, and wealthy 
influences are strengthening their 
lines to overwhelm Congress. An ef- 
ficient propaganda machine is also 
being developed.—News Letter. 


Profits 


Miners who dig coal are hard up— 
whether on suspension or not. Farm- 
ers who raise wheat, corn or cotton 
are hard up—whether crops are good 
or bad. So it goes on down the line 
of practically all useful workers. 

But the corporations are doing 
nicely, thank you. Not only U. S. 
Steel and like combinations—but the 
dime stores and “premium” concerns 
fed by our nickels, quarters and half 
dollars. The owners here, too, (like 
our coal operators, for instance), say 
they can’t afford to pay the employes 
decent wages. But here are some 
profit figures compiled by Leland Olds 
of the Federated Press: 

Jewel Tea Co. leads the list in rate 
of return on common stock. Its 1926 
profit of $1,258,052 gave the owners 
a return of $8.89 a share on non-par 
stock carried on the company’s books 
at $1 a share. This return of 889 per 
cent in 1926 followed one of 514 per 
cent in 1925—a total of 1403 per cent 
in two years. 

The S. 8S. Kresge Co. with a profit 
of $12,504,442 gave the owners of 
common stock a return of $3.36 on 
each $10. But this doesn’t begin 
to show what owners who have 
stuck with the company from the 
start are making on their investment. 
According to The Wall Street Jour- 
nal a man who bought 100 shares at 
$45 a share 15 years ago and ex- 
ercised his right to buy 200 addition- 
al shares at par in 1917 would have 
made a total investment of $6,500. 
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The Journal continues: “Through 
stock dividends and split-ups, these 
purchases have now grown to 11,700 
shares, which at a current market 
quotation of $50 a share represent 
$585,000.” 

In other words, an investor in 
Kresge has seen the value of his hold- 
ings increase ninety times over in ten 
years without being called upon to 
put another cent into the business. 
His share in 1926 profits amounts to 
more than $39,000 on an original in- 
vestment of $6,500, giving him a re- 
turn of about 587 per cent. 

Woolworth, with a 1926 profit of 
$28,204,928 leads the list in size, but 
shows a modest return of only 56.4 
per cent on the $50,000,000 shown to 
have been invested by 1912. It is im- 
possible to go farther back to see how 
much was really invested by the own- 
ers. A man who put up $100 for a 
share in 1912 has seen his holdings 
increased to 5.2 shares through stock 
dividends and split-ups. His shares 
have a market value of $190 apiece, 
or a total value of $988. In addition 
he has received $154.80 in cash divi- 
dends, giving him a combined four- 
teen-year return of about 1043 per 
cent. 

When the Supreme Court, after 
rendering a decision that the rail- 
roads were entitled to certain returns, 
declared the women’s minimum wage 
law for the District of Columbia un- 
constitutional, Adam Coaldigger la- 
mented: 

“Oh, why wasn’t little Mary born 
a railroad?” 

Well, it wouldn’t be bad to be born 
dime stores or tea companies, would 
it? We working people seem to use 
very poor judgment in selecting the 
class into which we take up our resi- 
dence !—Illinois Miner. 





Must Pay for Sunshine 


London, England. — During a 
hearing on rents by the Middles- 
borough municipal committee, one 


official stated that many landlords 
in that town are charging extra 
rent for houses on the sunny side of 
the street. The extra rent is sup- 
posed to equalize the tenants’ sav- 
ing in coal bills. 





Injunction Judges Drift from 
Moorings 


The labor injunction judge ignores 
constitutional moorings. He charts 
his own course. He is guided by 
prejudices and economic viewpoints 
formed through environment. 

These judges make a football of 
fundamental rights. To protect 
property, they set aside guarantees 
that have been secured after long 
sacrifice. 

This was clearly stated by the Mis- 
souri State Supreme Court several 
years ago, when it was asked to up- 
hold an injunction against organized 
garment workers, who issued an ap- 
peal for popular support against an 
unfair manufacturer. 

The court said (Marx vs- Watson, 
168 Mo.): 


“If these defendants are not per- 
mitted to tell the story of their 
wrongs, or, if you please, their sup- 
posed wrongs, by word of mouth or 
with pen or print, and to endeavor 
to persuade others to aid them by all 
peaceable means, in securing redress 
of such wrongs, WHAT BECOMES 
OF FREE SPEECH, AND WHAT 
OF PERSONAL LIBERTY? The 
fact that in exercising that freedom 
they thereby do plaintiff an action- 
able injury, such fact does not go a 
hair towards a diminution of their 
right of free speech, etc., for the ex- 
ercise of which, if resulting in such 
injury, the Constitution makes them 
expressly responsible. But such re- 
sponsibility is utterly incompatible 
with authority in a court of equity 
to prevent such responsibility from 
occurring.” 
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The injunction judge and defend- 
ers evade this rock-bottom Ameri- 
canism by the claim that the equity 
process is “preventative.” 

That is their judgment. The Con- 
stitution ordains otherwise. Provi- 
sion is made for the wrongful exer- 
cise of free speech and press. No 
judge is authorized to annul the Con- 
stitution on the ground that the ex- 
ercise of an inherent right may les- 
sen profits. 

Inherent rights are not subject to 
counting room standards or moods 
of an injunction judge. 

Government is instituted to pro- 
tect these rights. When one depart- 
ment of government fails in its pur- 
pose, the structure is weakened. 

The injunction was originally in- 
tended to apply where plaintiff had 
no other remedy at law. It was not 
intended to apply to personal rela- 
tions. 

Now the injunction judge orders 
workers not to strike, not to commu- 
nicate with a strikebreaker, and even 
not to mention the name of the un- 
fair employer. 

If the labor injunction judge is per- 
mitted to fasten this system on 
workers, he, true to the historic 
policy of all usurpers, will include 
other classes and eventually estab- 
lish government by injunction. 

The labor injunction and the Con- 
stitution cannot survive.—News Let- 
ter. 





Wage Cutting No Solution 


Wage reductions and increased 
hours that were forced on British 
coal miners, following their disas- 
trous strike last year, have failed and 
that country is facing another coal 
crisis. 

When the miners were defeated, 
jubilant coal owners prepared to chal- 
lenge competitors in European mar- 
kets, butother countries met thelower 
labor costs and England finds her- 


self in a worse condition because of 
debased living standards of more 
than 1,000,000 workers. 

To add to Britain’s troubles, an 
embargo has been placed on that coal 
by the French Government. The 
French coal owners refuse to engage 
in the cut-throat competition. 

The British situation is of interest 
to America because it sustains the 
United Mine Workers in their oppo- 
sition to low wages. 

These trade unionists have repeat- 
edly pointed out that low wages is no 
solution for the ills of the coal in- 
dustry. 

The union coal owner does not ben- 
efit, as the non-union coal owner will 
keep below the union standard. 

Not one additional pound of coal is 
sold and the worker is driven to star- 
vation standards.—News Letter. 





Labor in New York and in 
London, England 


“Labor in New York is paid at 
least four to five times as much an 
hour as in London, but the cost per 
foot cube of finished building is ac- 
tually not more in New York than 
in London,” said Harvey Wiley 
Corbett, an American architect in 
London, speaking to the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. The 
American architect of Bush house 
was reading a paper on the organ- 
ization and cost of the building in- 
dustry in the United States. He told 
how a bricklayer in London receives 
43 cents an hour and in New York 
$1.74; a plasterer 43 cents in Lon- 
don and as much as $2.40 in New 
York; and yet the foot cube figures 
in both cities were practically the 
same. Architects’ and engineers’ 
services were the same, although it 
was a practice to build much more 
substantially — heavier foundation, 
thicker walls, larger floor loads and 
stronger steel. 

Explaining how costs are kept 
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down, Mr. Corbett said: ‘The enor- 
mous size of American buildings 
makes for concentration of effort 
and permits more efficient systems 
of handling material and labor to 
be installed. The very cost of labor 
has compelled us to make sure that 
no laboring time is wasted. The la- 
borer himself is more satisfied, and 
hence is able to work more content- 
edly and more efficiently, and has 
greater incentive to better his posi- 
tion.’’—Exchange. 





City May Seize Land to Build 


Tenements 


New York. — Mayor Walker 
wants the city to condemn private- 
owned land adjacent to parks and 
build thereon substitutes for tene- 
ment houses that menace the health 
and welfaré of this city. 

The Legislature would have to 
give the city authority to take such 
action. The State constitution pro- 
vides: 

“The Legislature may authorize 
cities to take more land and prop- 
erty than is needed for actual con- 
struction in the laying out, widen- 
ing, extending or relocating of 
parks, public places, highways or 
streets; provided, however, that the 
additional land and property so au- 
thorized to be taken shall be no 
more than sufficient to form suitable 
building sites abutting on such park, 
public place, highway or street. 
After so much of the land and prop- 
erty has been appropriated for such 
park, public place, highway or 
street as is needed therefor, the re- 
mainder may be sold or leased.” 

Under this section, according to 
the mayor, the city can lease land 
acquired by such condemnation pro- 
ceedings for 99 years at a rental of 
4 per cent of the land value, which 
will yield a sufficient return to take 
care of the carrying charges on the 
money expended ‘by the city taking 
title.—News Letter. 


Unionists Are Free; Call No 
Man Master 


A crew of Vikings on a voyage of 
exploration sailed up a river in 
France, so the legend runs. The in- 
habitants gathered in a curious 
throng on shore and hailed the ves- 
sel with the cry: “Whence come you 
and who are your masters?” 

The grizzled old warriors on the 
ship roared back the answer: “We 
come from all the world and we call 
no man master.” 

How like our American trade un- 
ion members! From the east and 
the west, the north and the south 
they have come. From England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, France, Poland, Italy—every- 
where, from all the world we come, 
impelled by the thought that gov- 
erned these seamen of centuries ago 
when they declared: “We call no man 
master.” 

We are here, we are organized, we 
are in our unions, because we seek 
a greater freedom. 





Stockholders Held for Two Weeks’ 
Wages 


Springfield, Ill—The General As- 
sembly passed pioneer legislation 
when it approved Senator Thompson’s 
bill which makes stockholders of cor- 
porations liable for two weeks’ wages 
of employes. 

The assembly defeated an old-age 
pension bill, a women’s eight-hour 
bill and the anti-yellow dog bill. Sev- 
eral labor bills were passed. These 
include a barbers’ and an electrical 
workers’ qualification law, increasing 
the amount of the mothers’ pension, 
strengthening the workmen’s com- 
pensation act and improving the 
state mining laws. 

The cossack bill was defeated, as 
was a proposal to place municipal- 
owned and operated public utilities 
under control of the State Commerce 
Commission. 
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Illness and death played havoc in 
the ranks of labor’s friends. Three 
members of the Legislature, whose 
past actions proved they could be de- 
pended upon, died after election and 
before the Legislature convened. Two 
were confined in hospitals because of 
illness during the entire session, and 
another, who was elected alderman 
in Chicago, could not come to the 
state capital and vote on labor meas- 
ures as his Chicago office would be 
declared vacant under the law.—News 
Letter. 





Living in Ox-Cart Times 


New social and industrial view- 
points mean nothing to John E. Ed- 
gerton, president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 


“The man who operates a machine 
in a factory and gets paid for it,” 
he says, “ has no mcre right by that 
fact to participate in the actual man- 
agement of the property than has 
the ice man who cools the water.” 


The ice man is at least privileged 
to refuse to sell his ice for any rea- 
son or no reason. If workers with- 
hold their labor power they are en- 
joined. (United States Supreme 
Court in stone cutters’ case.) 


What is meant by “actual” man- 
agement of the property? 


Shall workers be denied a voice in 
conditions under which they labor? 

And does it mean that workers can 
make no suggestion regarding waste 
in industry or faulty production me- 
thods? 

Mr. Edgerton may claim this is a 
prerogative of management, but 
when the directing force is incompe- 
tent, workers are directly interested. 

Mismanagement affects profits, and 
the debit side of a ledger is always 
“Exhibit A” to support opposition to 
wage increases. 

Far-sighted employers are capital- 
izing the knowledge and experience 
of workers. 


The other kind live in the ox-cart 
stage of production. 

They still continue to thump the 
table, roar against “dictation” and 
patronizingly talk of “my men.”— 
News Letter. 





British Coal Owners Would 
Allay Unrest 


London, England.—With their in- 
dustry demoralized, coal owners plead 
that conditions would be worse if 
the work day had not been increased 
one hour, following the miners’ de- 
feat. 


The coal owners are masters. There 
is no substantial force that can check 
the downward course of working con- 
ditions. 


Statistics show that in the five 
principal fields, profits have either 
been less the last year or have been 
turned into a loss. 

Output has increased, but this has 
intensified the struggle for markets 
and lowering of work conditions. 

The miners declare that the coal 
owners have used the reduction in 
cost for price cutting and competi- 
tive purposes. “There is a greater 
crisis, from a financial standpoint, 
than there was last year, with no 
prospect of improvement in the inter- 
national situation,” they say. 

“How different would have been 
the position,” says the South Wales 
Miner, “if the coal owners had, even 
at the beginning of this year, begun 
the task of putting the industry in 
order. But it is evident that no such 
measure of common sense can be ex- 
pected.”—News Letter. 





There are now 17,500,000 tele- 
phones in the United States. There 
are 22,001,393 automobiles registered 
in the nation. 

It shows that those who ride in 
motor vehicles outnumber telephone 
subscribers by more than 4,500,000. 
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Slogans Intended to Deceive 


One of the meanest tricks of pro- 
fessional propagandists is the manu- 
facture and use of slogans intended 
to deceive. It is one of the most 
dangerous forms of false labelling, 
and one not covered by the pure food 
act. 


The National Woman’s Party, 
financed by a few rich women and in 
close association with the National 
Association of Manufacturers, is par- 
ticularly unscrupulous in its use of 
slogans that deceive. 


Its slogan is “Equal Rights for 
Women.” The phrase sounds well. 
But what is beneath the surface? 

Why, this: The experience of the 
civilized world has shown that in in- 
dustry, at least, women need not 
equal rights but special rights. 

Now, certain hard-boiled employ- 
ers, most of whom seem to belong to 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, object to minimum wage laws, 
to laws restricting night work, to all 
regulations that check the exploita- 
tion of the sex which has been proved 
to be relatively helpless in industry. 

So long as the employers taking 


* this attitude had to come out into the 


open, they did not get very far. Pub- 
lic opinion was against them from the 
start. 

But now, they can hide behind the 
slogan invented by the National 
Woman’s Party. 

For an amendment guaranteeing 
equal rights for women in all ways 
would nullify at once all laws confer- 
ring upon them special rights. That 
statement proves itself. If the de- 
ceitful slogan of the National Wom- 
an’s Party were accepted by the 
American people, every special safe- 
guard for women won by fifty years 
of fighting would be wiped off the 
statute books. 

Organized labor has seen through 
and denounced the equal rights 
amendment. Nearly all women’s or- 
ganizations of the country have con- 


demned it, for the reasons already 
given. But in spite of all that, the 
National Woman’s Party continues to 
work for the return of the sweatshop. 

But while that is the most blatant 
and brazen of the slogans to deceive, 
it does not stand alone. 

There is that other pompous fake: 
“Take the profit out of war!” Every 
right-thinking person will agree with 
the principle which that slogan seems 
to express. But, as has been proved 
in detail in LABOR, the program put 
forward behind this deceitful label 
would not take the profit out of war. 

It would draft men to the field, and 
draft men and women to the factory ; 
but there is not a word in the pro- 
posed law which would draft a dollar 
into the National Treasury. 

Then, of course, there is that slo- 
gan of “the American Plan.” Amer- 
icans naturally are for an American 
plan. But the slogan is being used as 
the catchword of a propaganda de- 
signed to crush labor unions, and 
drive from their jobs all who belong 
to such unions. It is just the open 
shop scheme, intensified, but dis- 
guised. 

Beware of the slogan intended to 
deceive.—Labor. 





History and the Pessimist 


The study of history is the best 
cure for the cynic and pessimist in 
our midst. It gives us a perspective 
on our present day problems. For 
every problem and difficulty that the 
human race has to face, there is some 
experience in the past if it is not 
identical, at least suggests a similar 
problem. And the inference is always 
to be drawn that as man overcame 
these past troubles, so will he over- 
come his present difficulties. 





Sincerity is like traveling in a 
plain beaten road, which commonly 
brings a man sooner to his journey’s 
end than byways, in which men 
often lose themselves.—Tillotson. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


7 
N OQ LOCAL UNION affiliated with our International has the right, under 
any circumstances, to violate a contract existing between the union and its 
employers. No persuasion or appeal by other Labor men to the sentiment 
of our membership should be an excuse for any of our locals breaking 
an existing contract. 


In Tacoma recently the inside Laundry Workers, with the represen- 
tatives of another organization, involved themselves in trouble and then 
attempted to embroil our drivers in the controversy. I instructed our 
Ceneral Organizer to keep our people at work and observe our contracts 
as we were not going to get into the controversies of other organizations 
and violate our agreements. 


I might say here, for the past twenty years this organization has 
been run on the principle of strict observance of all contracts, and it can 
safely be said we have rendered splendid assistance to other organizations 
where they came to us like men before becoming involved in trouble and 
asked for help. Some organizations blunder into trouble, without being 
properly prepared and never in any way consult us, yet when they get into 
it they think we should help them regardless of our signed contracts and 
run the risk, in many districts, of destroying our unions. 


If local unions take the law in their own hands and go out on strike 
in violation of their contract in sympathy with other unions and without 
consulting the International, the General President will, in every instance, 
recommend the suspension of their charter and the expulsion of the local 
officers from membership in our organization. 


There is not any use in making laws and signing contracts if, at the in- 
vitation of outsiders, the membership and local officers forget those laws 
and binding contracts. 


It has taken years for us to establish our organization in the position 
which it now occupies, but it would take but a short time to destroy our 
splendid working conditions, the efficiency of our local unions and the con- 
tidence of our employers. 

Te Fe 


How MANY of our members, particularly the young men with the work 
of the organization ahead of them, have given any thought to the fact that 
this is the ninth month of 1927, with only three months to go when it will 
be 1928, and can feel that they have contributed in some way to the build- 
ing up of their trade union for the future? What have you done as an 
individual member to make your local stronger by bringing in another 
teamster or chauffeur to join your ranks, thereby increasing numerically 
and financially the status of the union? If every man took it upon him- 
self to secure at least one new member each year, it would not be very long 
before the organization would be one hundred per cent organized. In 
many localities it is far behind where it should be. 

It is not humanly possible for an organizer or business agent to 
gather in a big membership each year, because they do not come in contact 
personally with non-union individuals, as you do. Of course, they are 
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expected to do as much as they can in this line; but it is your union and 
your job to build it up. 

As 1928 approaches there are those who will expect your agreement 
to be handled carefully and look to the same old local to get better condi- 
tions, even though they have not raised a finger or said a word to make 
things easier for the officers and your committee as they go before the 
bosses. It is about time this state of affairs ended. Very plainly, we can 
see the courage it gives a wage scale committee to be backed up by 
numbers and a big treasury; still more clearly do we realize the regard 
our employers have for both. 

Keep it in mind always and talk about your union daily as some- 
thing that has helped you and will do the same for others in our line. 
When you meet men who are inclined to be luke-warm or opposed for some 
imaginary reason, say a word; sometimes they are just waiting your words 
of encouragement to be one of us. 

Everything we need and use in life must be cared for and the weak 
places built up. This applies to business, property, home furnishings, 
church, organizations, etc.; all must receive a certain amount of attention 
and support regularly or they will not stand up. Our union, therefore, 
which is about all the property most members have, and the best invest- 
ment, should be given this yearly care in order to maintain it financially, 
so that its dividends will continue to grow and come to us and those who 
follow in our line of work. If you have done nothing along the way of this 
good work in these first nine months, it is not too late for you to start 
to catch up and do your share toward making your union an organization 
to admire and boast about. 


TT Ss 


Tus SUGGESTION we are making at this time to our local unions in order 
that they may look around and investigate carefully, when they anticipate 
changing their agreement, to find out just what the labor market or un- 
employment is in their district. Find out what chance there is to fill the 
places of good trade unionists with strikebreakers. 

Strikebreakers are hard to get when business is good. For this reason, 
in the interest of yourselves, as well as the local union and labor movement 
in general, try to find out what conditions are. It is a good thing for busi- 
ness agents and local union officers to keep this information up to date. 

There are altogether too many men proclaiming for strike, who have 
little knowledge of what it means. Employers in most cases do not want 
trouble and know it is a very expensive undertaking to face the readjust- 
ment of strikes. A little co-operation on the part of both employers and 
union officials will put them in a position to give an intelligent interpreta- 
tion of working conditions in the craft. There are those, of course, who 
never will see until it is too late and trouble is at their door; then they 
“bark”—‘“never again’; if someone only had explained the strike never 
would have taken place. This has been heard more than once by Interna- 
tional Officers going into various conferences. 

Those who call loudest for strike rarely make any provision to meet 
it in advance. They seem to think that the unions and their memberships 
must support them. The continual cry for strike, with nothing to back 
it up, usually breaks up the organization. Unions that are begging all 
the time are never much good; even the rank and file lose respect for 
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them. Pay dues that are sufficient to take care of trouble when it comes, 
and you will find your union will be stronger and have a better standing 
with Organized Labor and the public in general. All you have to do to be 
convinced of this fact is to take a good look at local unions paying big 
dues. They are prosperous from every standpoint and respected. It takes 
a little more courage to ask for more dues but it pays. 


vr 


Tue BIG FLOOD in the South this year, with its great financial loss to the 
people of the districts affected and the nation as a whole, as well as the 
lives of dear ones swallowed up in the uncontrolled rush of water, had the 
front pages of the newspapers for many days throughout the country. 
Tremendous and important as the problem was, giving us food for thought, 
it is now simply relegated to statistical lists of catastrophes undergone by 
our citizens. 

When these disasters are headline news everybody wants to do some- 
thing and all sorts of petitions are made to the National Government to 
help the situation. One could go on enumerating the terrible happen- 
ings—within the power of man to prevent by the use of brains and the 
expenditure of money—such as: mining and marine explosions, fires, rail- 
road accidents, floods, etc. It is true, as Mr. Arthur Brisbane says: “We 
cheer for ten hours and forget in one hour,” in referring to thrilling 
events. In the same way, we get excited and want horror-striking things 
of vital moment prevented and remedied; then immediately proceed to for- 
get it when not personally concerned. 

There seems to be very little information available to show what has 
actually been done, aside from immediate relief to sufferers through con- 
tributions and the like, to places susceptible to free them of impending 
danger. After lives are lost and property damaged, we know a certain 
amount of prevention is put into effect in factories, mines and other work 
places. The point is, it should be done before necessity and public opinion 
demand it. 

A great deal of credit‘is due our trade union organizations for their 
efforts to have safety devices put into actual practice for the protection 
of workers. These facts are never mentioned in newspapers; but reports 
on legislation will show the time and energy spent by labor representatives 
to safeguard their memberships and workers in general. 


TTF 


Tuousanps OF CHILDREN started back to school in September. Many a 
poor father and mother have been wondering all summer just how they 
are going to be able to give their little ones more education to fit them in 
a better way than they were equipped to meet the problems of the world. 
In some homes every penny is saved, oftentimes doing without things that 
are really needed, in order to send some boy or girl to a high school or 
college. 

There is this to be considered and noted. No sacrifice is too great 
to make for children who do apply themselves to higher study and show 
every evidence of making good. For these, provision should be made by 
our government to take care that they get the proper training, so that the 
parents may not be taxed to the utmost to meet the expense and be left 
without necessities. As the years go on and these apt scholars go out 
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into the world, they usually give back in one way or another a great deal 
to help others and the country in general. 

On the other hand, after sending a child to elementary school, gram- 
mar and possibly high school, and the boy or girl shows no liking for 
study, it seems a waste of time and money for people to try and send 
them to college, just to say that they have been through it. Where people 
have plenty of money it does not make much difference; but we are writing 
of working people. Certainly it seems more logical to try and get the 
youngster into some trade: in some instances, more money may be made 
at that than in the office job obtained after college. 


TTF 


On A TRAIN recently, traveling between New York City and Indianapolis, 
several business men and salesmen, presumably, were holding a lengthy 
conversation about automobiles, the different makes and what these could 
do. The general opinion of these automobile owners, it seemed, was that 
there was very little pleasure in driving on Sundays and holidays, because 
the roads were all glutted up with machines and you could get no where 
quickly on account of not being able to drive fast. 

To listen, you would believe it was a crime for so many people to be 
out for a ride enjoying God’s free air and taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to own a car. Judging from the various comments, you gathered 
these men had cars from the beginning of their use, and one would think 
the roads were built especially for them. 

Such evidence of out-and-out selfishness is almost beyond compre- 
hension when you imagine you are listening apparently to intelligent 
men in the “land of the free.” As first-class citizens, they should be glad 
to see so many people enjoying themselves, and that the time has come 
when the great mass of the population is partaking of what the country 
was established for in the first place—the happiness of every individual. 

We hope so many automobiles on the road means good business some 
place, and all ought to be glad to feel that is true. If the present time 
gives many machines, we shall look for a future bright enough to give 
every family at least one. There is plenty of room in this country for 
more good roads and automobiles. Should we live long enough to see 
airships in general use, those will be very acceptable too. 


Ty Ss 


I rary AS A COUNTRY seems to have gone back to the old ages, when her 
new boss, Mussolini, can bluff the people into working one hour more a 
day with the same pay or perhaps less. What a storm of protest would 
be made in this country if any member of our government tried such 
high-handed methods and appointed himself to an office that controlled 
all labor. Even the unorganized groups would rebel against anything as 
autocratic as that. The organized workers, we are sure, would not stand 
for that sort of thing, and would go on strike against such power assumed 
by an individual. 

When we read an account of this sort in the newspaper, we realize 
how much we have to be thankful for in our own form of government; for 
we have in our hands the ballot through which we may, if intelligently 
used, retire any official from office, according to length of term, who would 
scheme to master everything and everybody. 
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There are, no doubt, types of employers in various lines, who cannot 
see very far ahead, that will laud this dictator for taking such a position; 
out he will also be the kind to praise the scab and strikebreaker who has 


no more vision than he. 


Mussolini’s grip on Italian labor, which makes any violation of his 
decree a criminal offense, does not seem to be the sort of thing that will 
last for long. Surely work performed by this method cannot be with the 
heart in it, and the good working people of Italy will in time resent this 


control. 


wT T'S 


Tue REACTION to laws passed by Congress in Washington that the people 
do not like or want, may be seen very plainly if you follow the elections 


in the various states. 


Those who run for the House or the Senate are 


oftentimes defeated because of their attitude and vote on certain measures. 
*This is the most effective way the citizens can show their dissatisfaction. 
With one after another being added to the list of “also rans,” it will 
eventually mean getting laws enacted that are for the good of all those 
living in the United States instead of a privileged few. 

Prosperity, the boom that the administration in Washington has been 
trying to put over in order to hold their “crowd” in office, is beginning 


to fade out. 


The voters are beginning to realize that it has at the bottom 


pretty much the same content as the “full dinner pail” of days gone by. 


The right person in Congress from every district and state is the only 
way to accomplish what you want in the way of law in order to enjoy 
what the nation has to offer. Keep your eyes on the various senators who 
want to ride to the Presidency on their particular pony, and be sure that 
you pick a thoroughbred. While 1928 seems quite a way off, it will be 


here before you know it. 


ve 


Autocracy Kills Incentive 


Industry today requires greater 
democracy to give workers full voice 
in assisting in this direction. 


It requires more intelligent man- 
agement and acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that production is for service 
and not for profit alone. 


It requires bold and audacious re- 
construction of method and process 
in the conduct of basic industries. 

Autocratic industry kills incentive. 
It punishes brilliancy of attainment. 
It warps the mind and drains the 
energy. We have repeatedly con- 
demned the principle of autocratic 
control of industry and we again call 


for its complete removal from our in- 
dustrial life. 


We urge the setting up of confer- 
ence boards of organized workers and 
employers thoroughly voluntary in 
character and in thorough accord 
with our trade union organizations, 
asameans of promoting democracy in 
industry through development of co- 
operative effort. We point out to em- 
ployers the fact that industry, which 
is the life blood of our civilization, 
can not be made the pawn of a few 
who by chance today hold control. In- 
dustry is the thing by which all must 
live and it must be given the oppor- 
tunity to function at its best.—A. F. 
of L. convention declaration. 














HE SUMMER MONTHS will pass and winter with its problems be 

with us again. One of these pertains to legislation for the benefit 
of the workers, and it is the desire of our. International Union that all 
locals affiliate with the State Federation of Labor, so that they may take 
an active interest in what affects them in their own state. 

Some time ago, President William Green, of the American Federation 
of Labor, called our attention to the fact that some locals have neglected 
to join the State Branch in their vicinity. We sent notices to these sug- 
gesting that they join at once, and trust the request has been complied with. 

Through the journal this notification is brought to the general mem- 
bership, in order that they may make inquiry at their union to find out 
if it is part of this state organization. A great deal of legislation goes 
on from time to time that affects us directly. Membership in the State 
Federation of Labor, therefore, will help our people personally as well 
as the labor movement in general. 
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ITY PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS in many large cities are alto- 
gether too few and a long way apart. This is one reason why many 
children are killed and crippled playing in the middle of the streets. There 
are those, because they have not been trained to play in the parks, who 
seem to prefer the streets. It takes a little time to get all things adjusted, 
and if parks were available most little tots would prefer them. Of course, 
where “keep off the grass” signs are everywhere on the green, there is 
not in the mind of the child much difference between the paved path and 
the paved street. 

The tax rate is practically high enough in every city to have more 
recreation grounds for young folks. In cities where rows of block tene- 
ments are built, there is usually enough space, if all the fences were down 
in the back yards, to make a nice little place with trees for a playground. 
It would even make a nice community center for grown-ups. With all 
the high fences, the children feel cooped in and make for the streets. If 
landlords could be convinced that it would enhance their property, and 
contribute to the upkeep of such a playground, the burden would not be 
heavy on anyone, with the assistance of the city too, and the lives of 
future citizens would be protected. 
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667) ADLOCKED” was the name of a picture in a magazine, called “Life,” 

last year. It showed a driver on a truck coming up a street, with his 
shirt open at the collar, practically exhausted in the heat of midsummer; 
the horses were at the point of dropping too. Gazing with heads turned 
to the right the animals were making for a watering trough; but there 
was no place for either man or beast to get a drink, as the trough was 
covered with boards; and you don’t have to be told why the driver was 
without a drink. 

On a hot day, or any other day for that matter, is it not a nice state 
of affairs? The picture did not exaggerate a bit, and the artist, Victor 
C. Anderson, no doubt saw, as many of us have, what made him draw 
the picture—an empty trough or one boarded up because some economical 
official was only catering to things without life that represent dollars 
and cents. In your community, those of our members who drive horses, 
should you find anything of this sort existing, do your utmost before 
you sleep that night to remedy the situation. Do not let it go without 
a word of protest anyway. 
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Official Magazine of the 





INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 











The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00a pair 
Watch Charms __ 1.50 apiece 


TF 





All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


4) THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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